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“REQGUERING, WETUH VARIOUS TASTE, 





THINGS WIDELY DIFFERENT 


FROM EACH OTHER.” 





‘The White Cottage. 
( Continued.) 

When Julia recovered, a shower of tears reliev- 
ed her, and she renewed the subject of her depar- 
ture. If it must take place the next day, it was im- 
possible to inform Edmund in time to allow of his 
seeing her; and Mrs. Sinclair, who feared any 
thing that might shake her resolution, was rather 
rejoiced at this circumstance, and expressed her 
opinion that tliere ought to be no delay. 

This intelligence was received with surprise 
and sorrow at the Rectory; but whilst the elder 
ones reasoned and were reconciled, Ellen and Ju- 
lia felt and deplored. But when the morning came, 
when she was pressed to the really maternal bo- 
som of her aunt, and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert, and 
heard their half-murmured blessings; when she re- 
ceived the last kiss of her Ellen, her Edmund’s 
sister, and felt her tears upon her cheek, her own 
emotions amounted to agony; she found her spirits 
sinking, and her resolution faltering: ‘My Julia!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Sinclair in a tone tender yet re- 
proachful, and with that elevated look which ever 
marked her elevated soul. ‘Yes, your Julia,’ she 
replied; and tearing herself away, she sprang in- 
to the chaise that was waiting. 

The journey passed without any accident, and at 


Numper 18. 


[Second Quarter. 


noon on the second day she was met by her fathe: 
at the place he had appointed. He received her 
with excessive agitation. and with some degree o! 
tenderness. ‘I am glad your aunt has taught vou 
to OBEY,’ he said, ¢ that is the first duty of 
woman.’ 

They travelled in a hack chaise: and Patrick. 
who rode upon the bar, frequently turned his head 
to look at them. The kindness of the good fellow’s 
countenance had something in it so consoling, tha’ 
Julia could not help repeating to herself from Dor 
Quixote, ‘His face is like a blessing.” During 
their journey Mr. Davenport spoke but little; Julia 
was usually disposed to be silent; and after som 
fruitless efforts at conversation. both sunk into «# 
deep reverie. Julia could not forbear remarking 
the extreme shabbiness of her father’s dress, and 
the neglect even of personal cleanliness, tho Pa- 
trick was both smart and neat. 

When they arrived in London the lamps were 
lighting; but they rather served to make ‘darkness 
visible’ in the street into which they drove. ‘J 
dare say,’ said Mr. Davenport, as he led the way 
up a narrow staircase into a small sitting-room, 
‘you expected to see a handsome house with a 
great many puppies of footman, and idle hussies of 
servants.’ ‘Not in street,’ replied Julia. “Then 
you are not disappointed,’ said he. 
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Patri brourht in a single candle, and, as he 
ed it on the table, hoped she was not fatigued 
‘ith her journey. Mar. Davenport ordered dinner 


iumediaicly, and, as he was very cold, had placed 


imsell fronting the fire, and so close to it as en- 
ely to exclude Julia, who was sitiing by the table. 

said, suddenly sceming to recollect 
viving way a little, ‘come to the fire; I 
e accustomed to live alone, that I 


Sy 


reechn SO lows 


reot you.’ Julia drew her chair to the side, and 
nade some effort at conversation, spoke of the bad- 
ess of the rouds, and the coldness of the evening. 
‘i hate such trite subjects,’ he said. She acknow- 


ed they were trite; and hoping to be more suc- 
cessful in her next attempt, she inquired about the 
their climate and manners. 
” he surlily replied, ‘when I 
was ina prison ball that times? Julia spoke no 


Gifferent countries, 
,* ’ 
ttow can T tell vou 
a , 
she fesi Save 
man, 


still more so 


sit the mortification which 
i and seeing in her father a 
rendered 


‘and tenderness escaped 


' 
i> knorese DY nature. Ve 


—— 


by sulering, a sign of Qric 
ve Ee 


vieam of kindness in the expression of his face, 


’ I ee ‘ rort,+ mwead 
looked at her: and she thought there was 


which partly dispetled the uneasiness his ill-hu- 
moved answers had excited. 
Dinne 


, e 
( old leo ol 


‘was brought in, consisting of the remains 
of a mutton and some potatoes. LHe 
at the top of the table, and told Julia 
him. She was not much inclined to eat, 


endeavored to swallow a few morsels, that she 


placed himseti 
LO sit Hy 


but 


might not offend her father, who could not forbear 
indulging his splenetic humor, by saying he sup- 
posed she was too much accustomed to delicacies to 
lish his plain fare; but if she bad known, as | 
had. what it was to live on bad bread aud dirt: 
water, she would be glad of any thine she could 
get, She assured him how little she regarded de- 


licacies, but that she was too much fatigued to eat. 


AT 


. ° 1 ' 4 ! 
it. Davenport desired the mutton to be removeds 


When Patrick breught in a nice omeiet, the very 


, 
smoke of which had a look of comfort. *Heve, sir.’ 


is something I know you are very 
bhen With 


said he, there 
fond of—and 1 have made it myseli.’ 
an expressive glance at Julia, he gave lier a hot 
plate. and begged her to lose no time, as it would 
be good for nothing if she did. *1 shall be ruined,’ 
said Mr. Davenport. ‘who told you to buy eggs? 
they must have cost sixpence a piece! [can’t afford 
it.” *Never mind, never mind,’ said Patrick, ‘pray 
eat, aud do help your darter—my own hens laid 


41 , 
wil@ih On purpose, 


‘Vhe next morning Julia could not help wonder- 


ing in her own mind at the motives which could 


induce him to send for her. He seemed to live in 
such obscurity, that there was no one to intreduce 
her to as his daughter. Then wherefore the ac- 
knowledgment?: Every thing also had the appear- 
ance of poverty; that poverty of which she knew 
he had a dread when he came to England: and 
thinking he must have nearly exhausted his for- 
tune, she feared she shouid be a burthen to him; 
and as he neither allowed her to preside at any 
meal, nor seemed to derive any pleasure from con- 
versation, how could she be either useful or com- 
panionable? While she was indulging this train 
of reflectién, a loud rap was heard. Patrick sud- 
denly opened the door, and announced “The dear 
gentleman who saved your honor’s life.’ 

At that moment Edmund was at the top of the 
stairs, and Julia in his arms. ‘What does this 
mean?’ exclaimed Mr. Davenport 
‘It is now my turn to apologise,’ said Edmund 
with a graceful dignity of manner, ‘for an intru- 
sion into your apartment; but my impatience to 
see Miss Douglas admitted of no delay.” *Daven- 
port,” he replied vehemently; ther name is no long- 
er Douglas if she conducts herself to my  satis- 
faction. But tell me, sir, what you are come for?’ 
‘To sce Miss Davenport,’ said Edmund (the 
name struggling for utterance). ‘openly to avow 
my claims, and solicit the sanction of her father.’ 
*l suspected as much,’ said Mr. Davenport, ‘J 
suspected as much, and I was determined against 
it; 1 never liked you from the first; and my daugh- 
ter shall never be your wife: Ihave other views 
for her.’ *f am sorry, sir,’ said Edinund, ‘that my 

incur your 
disapprobation.? Julia cast on Edmund a look of 


v vising sudden- 


in a passion. 





conduct has been so unfortunate as to 
hopeless anguish; when her fath: 
ly was going to ring the bell, but the next moment 
fell speechless*on the Hoor. Patrick was summon- 
ed, who took liim wp in his arms and carried him 
to his bed, saying, ‘Ab! tis comes all along of his 
violence and yehemence and passion: but cheer up, 
my dear lady and gentleman; you have a friend 
in Pat, who will stand by you to the last momeut.’ 
Julia was following; but as Patrick said that he 
wanted no assistance, and could best manage him 
alone, she returned immediately to Edniund. 
, (To be continued.) 
——— 
CHARADE. 

My first is a part of the cress. 

My second is meant to coniine; 

My whole is a badge of distress, 

And occasions the heart to repine. 








pe 
rhe 


r . ~ P . " 

Aaida.... A Romance. 

(Conti: nerd 

«The Cabinet ef Marama—Zaida and Marama 
seated upon velvet sophas, occupied in arrang- 
ine some female dress. 
arama. Thou art so young. so beautiful. and 


' 4 o> pet 
ei SO cold ati hear be 
o 


Zuida. Perhaps so much the betfer far me. 
Marama. Thou art so young, so charming. 
ud vet so devon! of vanity! No des for beme 
admired! No wish to be the saltan’s faverite and 


the arbitress of the seraglio! A woman, dear Zai- 


| H ; + TRITINe 1> 
babe and ho Gesee TO COmMmanas 


Li ida. bi has 


Marana. Ali! 


no charms for me, 
Our 


is splendid enough to confuse the head of a 


I know our sex. situation 
girl: 
but that the creat prophet should allow the musul- 
men to have more than one wile: that we can pos- 
sess none buta divided heart; and that every mo- 
ment we are in danger to lose even that divided 
heart. is the reason. if f am not mistaken, why the 
dress of aslave often s¢ems to us more charming 
than the purple; the inhabitants of huts are more 
io be envied than the demi-gods of palaces. 

Zaida. Thou art in the right. (Losing herself 
in deep meditation.) 

Marama. | know Lam. My own example proves 
it. "he prince, handsome as he is—but, Zaida, 
thou dost not hear ime. Why this staring? 

Zula. (Endeavoring to hide her confusion.) So! 
Is the prince so handsome? 

Marama. As if he was thy brother. Ah! would 
he were emperer! [T bet thou wouldst not remain 
so indifferent towards him. 

Zuida. (With some emotion.) Perhaps. 

«Marana. Indeed! you seem to be created for 
each other. The softness in his deportment; his 
silent, languishing air, which conquers more hearts 
than all the looks made confident by conquest. 

Zula. Indecd! 

Marama, Wouldst thou not wish to see Soliman? 

Zaida. (With emotion.) Soliman? O, yes! (The 
prince throws himself at her feet-—Zaida rises with 
a shriek—Marama, smiling, looks at her needle- 
work. ) 

The Prince. Tere is Soliman, the unfortunate, 
whom hirth-right has deprived of the throne and 
of Zaida—Forgive—forgive thine own charms, 
which foreed me to this crime! Look upon me 
without fear, without disdain; my heart and my 
life are in thy power. 

Zaida beheld him without fear and without dis- 
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dain, but with anger. (2 pause.) ‘Sir.’ she at last 
said, with dignity in her looks and in her tene: 
‘Sir! [ tremble for thee and Marama. Thou hast 
iaken a step as bold as it is useless. Not bolts and 
walls have separated us; we are separated by fate, 
and by my heart—my heart, if it ever shall think 


thee worlhy, will estecm thee: require NO wii 
me, and if my friendship be of value to thee, ¢ 
hence! 


The Prince. 3 leave thee: 


have run shall 


‘.,! the oy} 


avis, 2rcal ] 
‘ 


+ e = 2 - -™= . 4 ast 
nol remar enhively unvewara 


Vhence this unfeching heart: EE thou kKnowest tlic 
And if thos 
art unacquainted with if. whence this soft languoi 


language of love, whence this coldness? 


in ihine eye? Or, dost thou hate me: Dost thou 
love the sultan: 
sultan. and neither 


shall } tove thee. Suppress a passion which ex- 


“dida, I do not love the 
poses thee to fruitless dangers. I forgive thy te 
‘ify, and Marama her deceit; T shall be silent 
ow the subject: but now | command thee to leavs 


me instantly. 


mie 


And prince Soliman would net yentur 
obey this command. He went. indeed, neithes 
quite contented, nor quite discontented. His vani 
ty flattered him that Zaida had promised secrecy: 


that this did not pre-suppose displeasure in her: 
that the first bashfulness of an unexperienced gi; 
was very natural; and that time would bring thins 
to his wishes. Not so the cunning Maraiia: s 

saw very well, that the way she had taken wa- 
not the way to the feeling heart of Zaida. Hes 
penetrating eye had, whilst the prince was preseii 
seen nothing in the countenance of the beautitul 
slave, but indifference, displeasure and disdain. 
Zaida’s looks punished Marama for her deevi 
more ghan words could express. Marama excused, 
defended and cloaked as well as she.could, pro- 
mised to behave better, resolved uot to Weep a 
word of it; and the unsuspecting Zaida forgave 


(The Cabinet of the Sultan—Muhamed 
Vizier Kara Mustapha.) 


and the 


Muhamed, Call Soliman-bashaw from Moldavia 
—J wish to speak to him. 

Vizier. 1 hasten to execute your commands. 
Would to God that my age and my healih would 
allow me strength enough, how willingly would ! 
place myself at the head of the army in Hungary, 
either to conquer or to die for the honor of the 
Ottoman Porte. 


(The sly hypocrite withdrew, and Soliman- ay 
bashaw a few weeks after appeared before the ; 


throne.) 
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{Sultan Muhamed, Soliman-Bashaw, and the Kis- 
lar-Aga.] 


Muhamed. Be welcome, friend of my youth and 
of my more advanced age! Soliman, I want thine 
asSistance. 

Soliman. Command! my life is yours. 

Muhamed. Go to Hungary, and defeat the Ger- 
mans as thou hast done the Poles. 

Soliman. (Surprised.) Sire!.... 

Muhamed, The grand vizier makes his health 
an excuse, and I—— 

The Kislar-Aga. Your majesty has used the 
right expression: ‘he makes his health an excuse.’ 
Thus it is, by the grave of the great prophet! too 
cowardly to hazard his dubious glory against the 
Germans, he wishes to put another in his place, 
tunder pretence of ill-health. 

«Muhamed, ( Thoughtful.) It thou wert in the 
right ( Pauses.) Woe upon Kara-Mustapha! 
Soliman, I hereby inake thee grand-vizier, and 
(ieliver up to thee the impevial seal, and thine en- 





eiy to thy power. 

(Soliman bent his knees, kissed the emperor's 
haltan, and went away. This new dignity seemed 
io him to be a step to the possession of Zaida. He 
preserved the life of the ex-vizier, contenting him- 
self with exiling him to the island of Rhodes.) 


Kuough of the cabals of cabinets. Let us return 
io the labyrinth of love; where two hearts, united 
by the powerful hand of inexplicable sympathy, 
find each other without seeking; where they form 
‘he closest attachment, never to separate again. 

The talkative Marama had spread in the sera- 
«lio the news of Soliman’s arrival, and his eleva- 
tion to the dignity of grand-vizier. The joyful 
news had also reached the ears of Zaida; and she 

ould scarcely refrain from expressing the plea- 
sare Which the fire of her eyes betrayed. But the 
day passed away, and no letter of love! Do not, 
melancholy girl, accuse him of indifference! The 
new favorite is sighing under the heavy burden of 
courtly etiquette; his anti-chamber is filled with 


cringing insects and wretches, to wipe the dust off 


his feet. Yet at last he disengages himself from 
the insipid tumult, and enters the most secret re- 
cess of the palace; there he threw himself upon a 
sopha, depressed by a thousand thoughts. But 
hark! something moved in the cabinet; and in that 
moment a dumb slave appeared before him, who 
presented a letter and vanished. With trembling 
the vizier opened the paper, recognised with rap- 
ture the hand-wvriting of Zaida, and read: 


The Faithful to the Only One. 


“When countries and seas separated us, my 
heart beat high in anxious expectation; every mo- 
ment seemed to me lost that passed out of thine 
arms. Yet still more, a thousand times quicker, 
full of tender anxiety, beats now this heart, since 
it knows thee to be so near it. Love has been rob- 
bed of a whole day by the ceremonies of honor.— 
0, make impossibilities possible! Come soon, that 
I may forgive thee in my arms.” 


Could I dip my pen into the ecstacy of heaven- 
ly spirits, it would endeavor in vain to paint So 
liman’s feelings. The general and the conqueror... 
a slave of love! The exalted vizier....a man like 
others! The director of the divan....a slave of na- 
ture! A thousand possible and impossible schemes 
crossed the burning brain of the noble niusulman, 
and sleep fled from his couch. [To be continued.) 








DOMESTIC. 
Burrer.—An English writer strongly recom- 
mends the making of scalded-cream butter, which 
is now successfully practised in Great Britain; 
by which method, he says, a much greater quan- 
tity of butter, and of a more palatable quality, 
can be obtained from milk, than in the usual way. 
The process.—As soon as the milk has been tak- 
en from the cow, it must be placed in an earthen 
or tin vessel, and allowed to stand twelve hours. 
It must then be placed on a steady wood fire, free 
as possible from smoke, and scalded for thirty mi- 
nutes—particular care must be taken not to allow 
it to boil. Place it in a cool situation, and on the 
following day a thick rich cream will appear on 
the surface of the milk, which is taken off and 
made into butter in the common way. Cream 
raised in this manner, is the best that can be used 
for all dessert purposes. 





PickLES.—VPermit me, thro the medium of this 


paper, to call your serious attention to the kind of 


vessels you make choise of to keep pickles in, and 
to assure you that earthen or potter’s ware is dan 

gerous to health, on account of its being glazed- 
lead, which ail acids corrode. However new this 
may appear to some, I have no doubt but that all 
physicians would confirin the fact. Glass or stone- 
ware are equally good, and certainly preferable, 
both for pickles and preserves. Another great er- 
ror prevails; that is, of using vessels of too large 
a size; the smaller the better, because every time 
a jar is opened the air enters and injures the acid. 
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LADIES’ 
[For this paper.) 





Female Benevulent Societies. 


- 


“Let the wretched live in hope, and the happy 
be upon their guard.” 


——_— 


“'THE DORCAS SOCIETY,” 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This association of our fair countrywomen, we 
‘earn, is composed of the young and the old, the 
single and the married. They commenced their 
labors about a year ago, and during the winter 
‘afforded relief to more than two hundred fami- 
lies!’ tho the society confined itself to one depart- 
ment of charity....**to supply with clothing, made 
up by themselves, those aged and iniirm persons, 
and others. Who, tho unable from poverty, induced 
by sickness, misfortune, or want of employment, 
are yet endeavoring to help themselves.” ‘They 
lend bed-clothes to the sick. They give no money, 
to be spent in dissipation; and their clothing is so 


“coarse, that there can be hardly a temptation in 


the sums if would produce, to squander the value 
of it. ‘They seek and find the suffering destitute. 
Every snow which falls around the comfortable 
‘vabodes of the wealthy, falls on some hoary, almost 
uncovered head. The piercing winds which sound 
mournfully as they fty round the dwellings of the 
rich, bear on them the sighs of some mother who 
works almost without covering that she may cover 
her shivering children. The keen frosts of winter 
which fo many are sources of health, convey to 
those who are destitute of necessary clothing, 
rheumatisms, pleurisies, and consumptions.” 

They have distributed near twelve hundred 
garments; and keep a correct record of particu- 
lars, showing how the funds are expended, and 
the advantages resulting from their industry and 
humanity. Their regulations *‘adimit of contribu- 
tors, who are not working members; the working 
membei's pay one dollar on admission, and meet 
once a-week to work; the contributors pay one 
dollar annually. The fines are small, and not al- 
ways exacted; proper excuses are admitted for the 
absence of the young ladies.” 

We have not yet been able to procure the names 
of all the officers of this useful female institution; 
and can only give the respectable name of M. H. 
Weir, as their Secretary. 
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* 
“FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM SOCIETY,” 
OF WASHINGTON CITY. 

The title of this institution sufficiently explains 
its object, and the subjoined list of its officers at 
once shows its credit and respectability....the bo- 
som-companion of our Chief Magistrate being at 
the head of the benevolent group. 

The second annual meeting of this society was 
“held at Dr. Laurie’s Church on the 14th ultimo, 
when, after an introductory prayer, their report 
was read, and E. B. Caldwell, esq. addressed the 
mecting in an interesting and impressive manner. 
The following selection of officers was then made. 
and the proceedings closed with a prayer.” 

Mrs. Monroe, tirst directress. 
Mrs. Van Ness, second directress, 
Mrs. M’Gowan, treasurer, 

Mrs. Seaton, secretary, 

‘Trustees....Mrs. Lear, Mrs. Lawrie, Mrs. Ranr- 
say, Mrs. Meigs, Mrs. Davidson, Mrs. Knapp, 
Mrs. Easton, Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. Chalmers. 

— 
“SOCIETY ror PROMOTING INDUSTRY,” 
OF GEORGETOWN, D. €. 

The chief design of these females is ‘io furnish 
work; so as to deprive every one of the general 
excuse, that the want of employment is the reason 
of their poverty: and in about six months, they 
furnished more than a hundred women with work, 
and for which they paid them near a thousand dol- 
lars. Most of these women were otherwise desti- 
tute of support, and very few of this number con- 
tinued to beg, and those who were detected in so 
doing were threatened with not being aided by the 
society. **We have felt it our duty (they report) 
to scrutinise the characters of those who are im- 
posing on the public by keeping their children 
continually begging; and we do not hesitate to say 
that they are generally idle and dissipated. In 
many instances, the father spends his time in a 
tavern; the mother and eldest sisters dress extra- 
vagantly; while the younger children are kept in 
dirt and rags to excite compassion.” 

During the last winter, this humane association 
of the fair sex “thought it would be impossible for 
poor women, with large families, to earn sufficient 
to maintain them, at the advanced prices of flour 
and meal at that period; and therefore agreed to 
provide flour, tea, coffee, and sugar, for the sick, 
and soup for all who would accept of it,’’....about 
two thousand gallons of which were actually dis- 
tributed by them thro the season. 
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The Fop. 


The fop, is an animal which does not appear to 
he a native of this country. altho it now abounds 
with them. It is said to be found in most countries 
in Europe: but the species has increased here far 
more than in any other. This is not difficult to 
account for. when we consider that it is an animal 
Which avoids all places of danger, and loves to live 
in ease and security. The same principle in its na- 
ture leads it to avoid excessive heat and cold, it is 
therefore most in large towns, where the degrees 
of heat and cold may be moderated by artifictal 
means. This animal has some resemblance, tho 
rather faint, to the human race; but its legs are 
longer, and its general figure far more slim and 
taper, rising gradually to its head, which very 
much resembles the human—the neck and throat 
being a continuation of the breast, into which the 
head is inserted as a ball into a socket. Its voice 

shrill, and scarcely articulate, but its notes are 

» well known as scarcely to deceive any body. 
tis perfectly harmless, unless by the disagreea- 
ule noise it makes, even in the wildest state; and 

len troublesome by its cries, may be made quiet 
ina moment by the sight of a cane. It abounds 
however in tricks and mischief, and sometimes 
frightens women and children. But tho in this it 
resembles the ape, it has none of the docility or 
cunning of that animal. It feeds very gently, avoid- 
ing strong food and liquors, and living mostly on- 
slops and little things which it picks up at every 
table. Why it has been so long domesticated I 
know not, probably from sympathy with its help- 
less situations but there are few families of rank 
or opulence without cne of them; and even the 
wer orders have a spurious breed. This animal 
snot lone-lived: whether the soil that produces it 
is Ot suflicient to provide for it in maturer age, | 
am not able to determine; but it either dies about 
the age of four or five-and-twenty, or degenerates 
mio an animal of a very different species, called 

Sieven, on Which change it loses all its forme 
characteristics. It has been said that the women 
we very fond of the op, and even adinit it to their 
toilets; but this # hope is untrue. There is one 
ingularity about this animal, which is its fond- 
ness for being in places of amusement; but this is 

of amark of its curiosity or taste, for. it never 
emis to attend to any thing but. itself; and if it 
ineets With one of its own species, they chatter 
gabble so loud and offensively, that it is often 


fops, increased in this country, th 
t] 


necessary te turn them out; which is never a mat- 
ter of greattdilliculty, as the sight of a cudgel o1 
whip would disperse a whole herd of them. 

There is a greater singularity in this animal: 
I have never seen any but inales, a circumstance 
I am utterly at a loss to account fer. Tho some 
very able naturalists pretend, indeed, to have dis 
covered female fops, but they are obviously of an 
other class, and accordingly have received th 
distinct denomination of coquel/es. 

It is to be observed, that since the number ef 

‘s maAve Come 
much sooner to perfection than they did some 


yeirs ago. It is not uncoinmon now to see a per- 


Ject fop at the age of fourtcen! 


pjerferjearate 


The following delicate ‘repulse? has oflen appeared in 
prints but in our opinion it cannot meet *ihe sou! 
speaking eye* too frequently: and ought to be che 
rished im the memory of every *jair daughter of 
love,’ as an amulet of safety. Kp. 


THE REPULSE. 


‘Yoo plain, dear youth, these tell-tale eves, 
My heart your own declare; 

For heaven's sake, let it suffice, 

You reign triumphant theie. 


Forbear your utmost power to try. 
Nor further urge your sway; 

Press not for what I must deny, 
For fear I should obey. 


Could all your arts successful prove. 
Would you a maid undo, 

Whose greatest failing, is, her love. 
And that, her love for you 


Say. would you use that very pow'r 
You fvom ber fondness claim, 

To ruin, in one fatal how, 

A life of spotless fame? 


Resolve then not to tempt my will. 
Because perhaps you may; 

But rather use your utmost skill 
‘Vo save me, than betray. 

Be you yourself my virtue’s guard, 
Detend, and not pursue; 

Since tis a task for ine too hard, 
To strive with love aud you. 
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Sunday R reading. 
THE COTTAGER'S WIFE. 


‘he short and siaple annals of the poor.” 


(Contznted. ) 

Perceiving that she began to be fatigued, I was 
unwilling to prolong the conversation at this time, 
further than to ask her whether she had been much 
in the habit of prayer. She replied that she had: 
‘but now, sir,’ continued she, ‘that I am so weak, 
[ am sometimes hardly able to use my voice for 
any length of time—but I pray with my heart 
continually; and when J lie awake at night, this 
is my great support and comfort. I think, too, at 
such times, of many texts of Scripture which I 
<uow by heart, and they are greatly blessed to 
my soul.’ At her earnest request, | now prayed 
with her, and was much struck with the remark- 
able seriousness and fervor with which she joined 
im my petitions. When Ehad ended, I urged upon 
her the duty of self-examination, and frequent ap- 
plications to the throne of grace for ‘repentance 
and remission of Sins;’? and was abgut to leave 
her, when the apothecary, who was attending her, 
came in. After he had visited his patient, f inquir- 
ed his opinion of her case, and was grieved to find 
that he entertained no expectation of her recove- 
ry;—grieved, not on her own account—for after 
what [had just witnessed, I could not but believe 
that she was ripening for heaven—but for her 
husband, and her infant, who were about shortly 
to be deprived of so valuable a wife and mother; 
and for myself, who was likely so soon to lose a 
parishioner, whose example, were she spared, 
might prove eminently beneficial to all around her. 
‘ho J could not but regret this melancholy pros- 
pect, yet joy and gratitude were the predominant 
feclings in my mind on leaving the cottage. I had 
entered it full of anxiety, doubt, and apprehension; 
fearing that I should only find fresh cause for la- 
menting the wretched state of those who are ig- 
norant of themselves and of Jesus Christ, and who 
are wholly unprepared for a dying bed. 1 quitte d 
it, not only beliew ed of this burthen, but rejoicing 
in the awakened, humble spiritual frame of mind 
which its afflicted inhabitant discovered, and feel- 
ing inexpressibly gratified at so unexpected a re- 
sult of my first parochial visit. Full of the interest- 
ing reflections which this occurrence had exhibited 
inmy mind, I returned homewards. My thoughts 
were chiefly occupied with the love of God in the 
redemption of a ruined world, by the sufferings 
and death of his only begotten Son; with the love 
of that gracious Redeemer, who came into the 
world to save sinners; with the grace of that Holy 
Spirit, who vouchsafes to apply this salvation ef- 
fectually to the soul. While meditating on these 
sacred and inestimable truths, I could not help 
thinking how superior was the happiness of my 
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poor parishioner, in the midst of all her poverty, 
distress, and pain, to that of the wealthy , the pros- 
perous, and the gay, who live ‘without ‘Gina’ in the 
world;’ who, satisfied with themselves and with 
worldly pleasures ‘for a season,’ neglect their im- 
mortal souls, and neither seek nor desire an interest 
in the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. ‘Sure- 
ly,’ thought I, ‘one thing is indeed needful,’ and 
Maria has Choate that good part which shall nev- 
er be taken away from her. J am thankiul, also, 
that F have thus early been honored with the op- 
portunity of ministering to the edification and 
comfort of one who will, f doubt not, prove an heir 
of salvation. 

Hfere 1 shall beg leave for the present to sus pend 
the narrative of my late humble parishioner—not 
without a hope, that some of my readers may fel 
interested in her simple history, and be desirous 
of accompany ing me 19 my subseqi lent visits to 


her sick and dying bed. 








[For this paper.] 
HARP OF SORROW, 
Lay NIV. 
Distracting thought! how often have I stray’d, 
Near to these mounds of melancholy gloom, 


With Dacta, that dear sympathetic maid 
Whose tear- drops fell on every hallow’d tomb. 


THE 


There would we muse on life’s shar P thorny ills. 
Which many pi ilgrims feel without its flow’rs: 
And thank kind heav ’n, with sympathetic thrills, 
That all its flow’rs without a thorn were ours. 


But now, O God! the sad reverse how great 
The ills I mus’d on then are now my own; 
And Dera, such is the decree of fate, 
Now sleeps herself beneath the sacred stone. 


Once heav’n with allits bliss with Detra was my 
share, 
But now despair and torture, 1 alone must bear 


Lay XV. 
Too long, too long, have I rehears’d my woes, 
And gave their cadence to the desert air; 
For ah! no tear in kind compassion flows, 
No sigh to cool the fever of despair. 
Since Derra’s death, no look, no sigh, no tear, 
Nor smile, nor voice, give comfort or relief; 
Since Dexta is no more, no list’ning ear, 
Drinks the sad numbers of my harp of grief. 


Oh! then no more Pll pour the vocal lays, 

But pass each hour away in silent grief; 

Till hope shall smile, and bring me brighter days 
And my sunk soul find unalloy’d relict: 


Till then, when all my anguish shall be o’er, "a 
The Harp of Sorrow shali be strung no more. bot 
HENRY 
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| For this paper. } 
TO JULIET’S SISTER. 


Oh, slight not the mournful, affectionate wreath, 
That the purest intention has woven for you; 
Tis a tribute to kindness, unsoil’d by the breath 
Of base Hattery’s lips or their poisonous dew. 
Tis the gift of @ tender, unfortunate Bard, 

In whose paths throughout life, naught but thorns 

ever grew,) 

As a mark of his friendship, esteem, and regard, 
By gratitude given in tribute to you. 


Tis bestow’d in return for that SENSITIVE FLOW’R, 
Your kindness intended to culture for me, 

In my bosom, where none ever blossom’d before, 
And no one attempted to rear one but thee. 


Yes, tis giv’n in return for that SENSITIVE ROSE, 
That blest my torn bosom for one little hour; 
‘That lull’d with its sweets all my griefs to repose, 
And smil’d on my breast like a hope-budding 
flow’r. 


But scarce had it blest me thus one little hour, 

Ere twas stol’n from my bosom with treacherous 
art; 

And the ‘ruorn only left in my breast to devour 

‘The peace of my mind and the, warmth of my 
heart! 


0, far better it is ne’er to taste of a bliss, 

Than to feel the sad loss of the one we have 
known; 

But the pangs of regret I feel deeply for this, 

Will soon from my bosom forever be gone!.... 


For the soul of the Bard that has woven this 
wreath, 
:'o its home in the skies is now fast drawing near; 
Where perhaps that most exquisite bliss it may 
breathe, 
Which JULLET, THe Rose, could have given it 
here! 
’ AUGUSTUS. 
Expostulation to Kitty. 


Wien first I attempted your pity to move, 
Why seem’d you so deaf to my pray’rs? 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love 
tuit—why did yeu kick me down stairsé 


MUSEUM. 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 1, 1817. 

ST 

(CP Svusscriprions, or Onvers, for this paper. 
will always be thankfully received (for the editor) 
at No. 157, South Eleventh street, fifth door below 
Focust strect. 

‘TerMs.—Two Dollars per Volume: One Dollar 
to be paid at the time of subscribing, and the other 
three months afterwards. 








PHILADELPHIA THEATRE. 

The admirers of the Drama may anticipate, w 
presume, much pleasure, during the ensuing season, 
from the exertions of new and celebrated performers, 
of unrivaled talents, particularly Mr. Incledon and 
Mr. Phillips. 





— re 


MARRIED, 

In this City, by the right reo. bishop White, My. 
Israel Kiysman to Miss Elizabeth Walker. By 
the rev. J. J. Janeway, Mr. Abraham Martin t» 
Miss Susan Boyle. By the rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. 
Guy Bryan, jr. to Miss Julia Gregory. - 

At Harrisburg, P. Samuel Jackson to Mary 
Hays, Jacob Hatz to Maria Brenzor, Andrew 
Spanseler to Margaret Barns. 

At Lancaster, P. Jacob Peters to Mary Klug. 
Augustus Kuhn to Hannah Maxwell. 

At Woodbury, N. J. William Roe to Ann Wes- 
cott. 

At Wilmington, D. Sohn Connell of Philadelphia 
to Rebecca S. Read. 

At Baltimore, Henry Webb to E. Robinson of 
Philadelphia, Joshua Mumme to Maria C, Wak- 
ing, Anthony L. Cocke to Mary Ratclif— John 
Forrest to Eliza Wright. 

At New York, Francis Olmstead to Maria A. 
Wyckoff; Frederick Babcock, esq. to Kuphemia 
Hoffman; Capt. H. Howland to Sarah G. Wat- 
keys; Joseph Hooper to Kana Swain. 





Ladies’ Miniature Almanac. 
NOVEM.|! Svww rises | Suw sets | Moown rises 
1 Satur. ([10’ before 7|10/ after : 4’ before 11 
2 Sunday.| 9’ before 7; 9/ after 


wl 











| 5 , 
3 Mon. 8’ before 7} 8/ after 5 aaranng. 
4 Tues. 7’ before 7| 7’ after 5 |14’ after 1 
5 Wednes.| 5’ before 7) 5’ after 5 |25’ after 2° 
6 Thurs. | 4’ before 7} 4/ after 5 |23’ before 4 
5 | 7’ before 5 


“henge a ie perigee any 
7 Friday. | 3’ before 7' 3/ afte 
Dts “a “h "s “a “a “a “a “ha hh a hh hb hd ho hh he eee ee 
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